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UNCLASSED MEN. 


HowEVER narrow be the circle of our acquaint- 
ance, we are sure to find in it one or two young 
men who are off the high-road of life and wander- 
ing in the wastes of leisure. While others are 
pursuing professions and callings by which future 
existence will be assured, the youngsters we are 
treating of are learning nothing, and living as 
if they were of no further use, while in fact they 
are only rising to the heyday of life. As we watch 
them getting taller, stronger, and lazier, we know 
the poor fellows are drifting towards ‘the bad,’ 
and that their friends and themselves are going to 
have some painful experiences. For this world has 
always been an uncomfortable place for people 
having no direct aims, Social gravitation is as 
resistless as cosmical gravitation; and as the 
meteor is reduced to dust by the attrition of the 
atmosphere, so the ‘ unclassed’ man is often dissi- 
pated into a state of inutility by the social forces 
against which he collides, No gifts of fortune, 
no altitude of rank, can wholly relieve us of the 
laws of life. We are bound to contribute to the 
harmonious working of things, or pay the heavy 
penalty laid upon discord. 

The recruits of the unclassed army, which is 
getting larger with our increasing wealth, are 
derived from various sources. Many are younger 
sons of good families, waiting for political fair 
winds to run them into some snug harbour in 
the official world. But often the storm keeps 
them in the offing until it is too late, or others 
are preferred ; and they find themselves bearded 
men, dependent upon irascible fathers for pocket- 
money, which does not go so far in cigars 
as it used to do for pastry. And they find 
smoking pleasant. It gets over the time when 
others are busy and they are left to keep 
themselves company. Billiards, too, are plea- 
sant, but wofully expensive for a fellow who 
makes no money on his own account. Some of 
the unclassed ponder on this; and improve the 
shining hour, and learn to eke out their pitiful 


and the gentlemanly method of making a few 
pleasant guineas only makes matters the worse, 
A man gets shunned, as too ‘ professional’ in his 
style of play, and somehow becomes reckoned 
among the dubious members of society. 

The only sons of widows add abundantly to the 
unclassed, Bereft of a husband’s guidance, many 
poor ladies keep young Tom at home when he 
should be learning a trade or following an occu- 
pation, ‘The boy is so useful, so good, and such a 
comfort, that he cannot be spared yet a while. 
Though his cheeks be rosy, his shoulders broad, 
and his voice stentorian, there is a latent delicacy 
of constitution to be feared. His poor father was 
not strong, and Tom must not go to business too 
soon,’ The years slide; and Tom at twenty has 
no more idea how to earn his bread than he had 
at ten. He can draw, paint a little, play a sona- 
tina, and is undeniably smart at making a pigeon- 
box or rabbit hutch, being quite handy with 
joiners’ tools, Still, if Tom were to seek hiring 
in the market-place, he would be put in the 
lowest grade of unskilled labourers. With all 
his education and high moral excellence, with 
noble aspirations, with deep filial piety, nay, 
with a strong wish to do something manly, the 
commercial value of the amiable youth is about 
ten shillings per week. When mamma dies, and 
the loving world in which he has lived flies 
like a fairy phantasm, poor Tom will wake to 
the horrible truth of his ‘ worth.’ He will realise 
in all its agony what it is to be unclassed in a 
country where every grade is defining its borders 
more minutely hour by hour. 

The ‘failures’ of society contribute largely to the 
unclassed. These unfortunates, who are everything 
by turns and nothing long, finally land among the 
nondescripts. The law was too dry, medicine too 
repulsive, literature too precarious, commerce so 
much competed, trade so laborious, that really it 
was impossible to devote a life to any of them. 
Nevertheless, the true vocation will be found at 
last. ‘Try, try, try again, you know. Alas! for 
the triers. Who does not know the unfortunates 
that have gyrated to every sentimental gust— 
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who are learning to do nothing else than gyrate 
—and who will gyrate to the end—whose lives are 
a series of spasms, uncontrollable by advice, by 
experience, by suffering? Of all the unclassed, 
these are the most to be pitied. Want of mental 
force cannot be compensated for. The most 
benevolent of friends grow tired of the man who 
can do nothing but blunder. 

Then there are the dogged idlers, who will 
loaf and lounge and impose upon their parents— 
young men averse to any classification, They 
are utterly selfish, and dangerously unscrupulous. 
Rebels from birth, they continue to war with 
their kindred as long as the conflict can be 
maintained. When the parental home has been 
broken up, they live parasitically upon tradesmen 
and lodging-house keepers ; and it is astonishing 
how long they can continue the system before it 
breaks down. Their very recklessness of debt 
seems to open up avenues for credit which are 
closed to honest folks. No nervous qualms ever 
trouble their slumbers. An army of duns may 
menace them; they eat and drink and smoke 
with serene indifference. Insults fall upon them 
like dew. They have perfect health, The cares, 
worries, and exhaustions which make the indus- 
trious frail and feeble at times, are unknown to 
the robust idler, who looks on placidly at their 
struggles to make ends meet, 

Even while youth lasts and early friends 
remain, the lot of the unclassed is an unenvi- 
able one, The deep gratifications of an ascending 
career, which only busy men can experience, are 
unknown to them. Too much holiday destroys 
all perception of repose. Though idle, they are 
not at ease ; a blank vacancy surrounds them like 
a debilitating atmosphere. A quite undefinable 
malaise makes them discontented when alone, and 
outer excitements must quench the inner pains. 
These can give a temporary relief; for the 
unclassed man, like him who has found a con- 
genial vocation, finds joy in activity. But as 
youth wanes and companions depart to other 
scenes, or settle down to the serious purposes of 
life, the unclassed man finds himself treading the 
arid and appalling wilderness of civilisation alone. 
Crusoe’s isolation was nothing to that of the 
companionless man in a populous and busy city. 
The eager, combating multitude pursuing alluring 
objects, pass him by as an inanimate thing, As 
by instinct, the crowd knows that he is not one 
of them. He does not contribute one spark to 
the fire that warms and animates the world. He 
is a loiterer among the runners, sauntering while 
others toil ; in short, he is not ‘in it,’ 

The silent rebuke of the toiling hosts rouses 
agonies in the heart of the unclassed man, who 
stands apart from them by accident, and not by 
choice. . The monk-like solitude to which parental 
neglect or unwisdom has condemned him, is all 
too hard to bear. Yet what can he do in a 
society where the classified will not allow the 
unclassified to commingle? It is right for society 
to insist upon each of its units doing something 
for the commonweal. But its ranks are closed to 
the man who knows no craft. Special drilling 
must precede employment, even the humblest. 
In the battalions of unskilled labour, there is 
need of credentials of some sort. Mere muscles 
do not suffice. The Dock porter has a knack of 


a turning a winch, of hoisting a bale, of stowing 


coal, which has to be learned. A navvy is not 
merely a muscular machine. His movements are 
directed by an adroitness that has come from an 
apprenticeship more or less long. And an unfor- 
mulated ‘union’ federates these lowly occupations, 
just as solidly as the trade organisations of the 
higher artisans, 

Before seeking an entrance into such ‘low’ 
methods of gaining a livelihood, the unclassed 
man will have made desperate efforts to find 
employment in more refined walks, There he 
will have learned how many are situated similarly 
to himself. He will have found that the unclassed 
are numbered by thousands, and that they com- 
pete as fiercely for ill-paid but ‘gentlemanly’ 
appointments as hungry dogs for offal. If any 
one wishes to know something of the unclassed 
and their despair, he has only to advertise for a 
junior clerk, a time-keeper, night-porter, or other 
employé of the untrained sort. For days he will 
be overwhelmed with letters from many parts 
of the country. Some of them will be couched 
in Addisonian phraseology, betraying evidence 
of high culture and considerable mental power. 
Others will be pathetic appeals for a trial, con- 
cluding with assurances of lifelong devotion if 
engaged, Others will contain recitals of a struggle 
for bread so painful as to equal anything found in 
fiction. But if the advertiser wishes to know the 
darker deeps in which many of the unclassed 
dwell, he will receive the applicants in person. 
The veil which hides the obscurer movements of 
society will then be lifted, and the spectator will 
be amazed at what he sees and hears. What 
waste of life, what corrosion of energy, what 
desperate tragedies ! 

he terrible epoch for the unclassed lies from 
the twenty-fifth to the thirtieth year. Friends 
and relatives of the same age are then entering 
upon the solid paths of life. They marry, set 
up establishments on their own account, become 
absorbed in new worlds, and forget bachelor 
acquaintances, The unclassed being also human, 
longs, like others, to form those ties which are 
the dearest and purest. He desires a wife and a 
bright home, an arena and a prize to stimulate 
what powers he has. But position and assured 
prospects are needed. The maintenance of his. 
own existence is difficult and problematical. 
What parent would intrust a daughter to such 
an anomalously situated man? What girl would 
embark upon such a mad enterprise? The 
intolerable misery of the position sometimes so 
rouses the forces of the man thus placed, that 
he cuts through all impediments, and makes a 
successful career after all. The affection of a 
good woman supplies a motive for exertion and 
perseverance, which has saved thousands of men 
from the consequences of youthful mistakes and 
ineptitudes, 

Some of the baser sort among the unclassed 
plunge into matrimony with the same crafty 
recklessness that they display towards tradesmen. 
Often they beguile a confiding girl into the most 
sacred of relationships for the sake of the little 
fortune she may possess or expect. Or failing 
such advantage, they marry with deliberate 
intent of living upon the earnings of their 
wives. The records of police courts furnish 
daily instances of the heartless villainies per- 
petrated by such men. They are of that low type 
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to which the savage belongs. Mentally and 
morally, they are below the standard of the race. 
They have no sympathy with the social amenities 

ing on around them. Order, system, steady 
industry, are impossible for them. They had a 

lace in the old warlike times. There was scope 
for the ferocity of their nature; the brutal plea- 
sures of camp-life furnished their elysium; the 
alternations of fierce activity and large repose 
suited their fitful moods, Civilisation is their 
bane, Its exactitude, its rectitude, its utilitari- 
anism, are all irritations and offences, Like car- 
nivores in a menagerie, they wander in narrow 
environment, wondering why they are restrained. 
When opportunity affords them the means to 
gratify their instincts, society is horrified at their 
callous inhumanity. 

Men of this kind leave a ring of tragedies 
more or less terrible around their path, Broken- 
hearted mothers, broken-hearted wives, ill-used 
and neglected children, fill the world with wailing 
and poverty and crime. Increase of years does 
not improve them, and this is their striking mark 
of dissimilarity from average men. The infinite 
majority do improve as experiences multiply. 
Like pebbles on the beach, most men get ground 
into a common contour by meliorating action. 
But the unclassifiable savage will not be shaped ; 
he lives and dies in angular hostility. 

Pitiful is the fate of the better sort of the 
unclassed who fail to get over the impediments 
besetting them by their thirtieth year. Precluded 
from living a domestic life, shut out from the 
ordinary encouragements and consolations of huma- 
nity, they begin to yield to the overwhelming 
odds against them. Few survive to forty, and 
these are not the best. When a man can live on a 
few fugitive shillings per week, in a squalid lodg- 
ing, with no sanctifying object before him, he has 
either lived out his nobler nature, or he has not 
had one. In our time, when ‘living’ is becoming 
more and more a purposeful thing, to be employed 
skilfully and for other than personal ends, it is 
almost impossible for a man of high spirit and 
high intentions to survive the death of hope. 
Some of the unclassed are gifted with unusual 

owers, mental and emotional, and are hindered 
; their superiority from falling into the pro- 
scribed ranks. These cannot live in uncongenial 
surroundings and debarred from the virtue and 
the intellect of their period. They yearn to bless 
the world with their talents, and to leave names 
behind them that are not ‘writ in water’ If 
they are rejected, they turn their faces to the 
wall and die. 

All who have studied the question of unclassified 
men, will agree that it is one of serious import for 
themselves and for the body politic. Their exist- 
ence is an evidence of society’s ignorance of one 
of its dangerous maladies, or of incapacity to deal 
with it. Of course, it is impossible to have any 
statistical account of the numbers of the unclassed 
amongst us; but that they number many thou- 
sands is beyond doubt. A mass of energy is lost 
which ought to be turned to profitable ends. It is 
a subtraction from the prosperity and happiness 
of the nation that can be ill spared, and it must 
be dealt with eventually. Thrift is now a serious 
study for those guiding the national march. No 
aspect of economy is more deserving of attention 
than the employment of stagnant human powers, 


In waiting for the hour when the unclassified 
will come under the sway of practical social science, 
much can be done by parents themselves to pre- 
vent the miseries inevitable from aimless careers, 
The middle class in particular must get rid of 
some of its delusions regarding ‘respectability,’ 
It must accept work, in any form, as honourable. 
An honest artisan is in his way as much to be 
respected as a physician or a lawyer. Only a 
pernicious pride can separate the man from his 
vocation. Each man is a bundle of wants, that 
must be satisfied, either by his own labour or by 
the bounty of others, And each man may be the 
football of fortune, and pass through all declen- 
sions of adversity. Amid all vicissitudes, however, 
independent bread may be won by the man who 
has some skill or craft that subserves his fellows, 
It is therefore the plain duty of all parents to 
train their boys industrially, unless they have 
ample means to launch them into the professions. 
With our ever-augmenting population, large num- 
bers of both sexes will continue to emigrate ; but 
without some handicraft, a man finds himself worse 
off in the colonies than at home. Trade may 
fluctuate, the capable and deserving artisan may 
have a period of slackness ; but taking an average, 
he finds enough to keep himself and family in 
comfort. His lot is, indeed, a happy one compared 
with the struggling untrained man. 

It is time for parents to understand that the 
youth who is not being drilled for a definite 
career, is treading the road which leads to mis- 
fortune. The rising generation will find it more 
difficult to get through life’s conflict than the 
risen generation. The stupendous changes which 
have taken place in human destiny in the past 
century have only produced their minimum of 
effects so far. The maximum will fall upon those 
coming upon the scene. They will be weighted 
with heavier responsibilities; they will have 
higher tastes, more numerous appetites and desires. 
And they will be less able to bear poverty and 
despair. Order is heaven’s first law; it is also 
that of society. Parents neglecting the business 
training of their boys defy both divine and human 
ordinances ; and the suffering of the unclassed is 
the atonement exacted for the offence. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
BY JOHN B. HARWOOD. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE MARINE STORE. 


Mr Weston sat in his snug office, in Mervyn’s 
Yard, Southampton Branch, outwardly comfort- 
able, but miserably ill at ease. The waste-paper 
basket that lay within reach of the corner of his 
well-furnished writing-table might have told tales, 
had any deft fingers and prying eyes been busy 
with its contents. How many times that day had 
the Manager begun a letter to his absent chief, 
and how often had he impatiently torn up the 
inchoate epistle, and with a quick angry ‘ Pshaw !’ 

itched the fragments into the gulf that yawns, 
ike the hungry mouth of the grim Giaour in 
Vathek, for all such failures, Mr Weston was 
fretful, restless, not in an enviable frame of mind. 
He had given snappish answers to every clerk 
who approached him on business of routine, until 
at. last the clerks feared to approach him. 
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‘What’s up with the governor to-day? He’s 
like a bear with a sore head,’ whispered the 
youngsters to one another, as they crept on tiptoe 
from desk to desk, glancing the while over their 
shoulders towards the door of the room wherein 
the Manager sat, scribbling, half unconsciously, 
on the paper before him, ‘Bertram Oakley,’ 
‘ Bertram Oakley,’ ‘ Bertram Oak’—— 

‘Come in!’ snapped out Mr Weston, as a fresh 
tap resounded on the door. 

This time it was Mr Crawley’s ugly white face 
that darkened the doorway. Instinctively, Mr 
Weston snatched the folded newspaper that lay 
at his right hand, and ne it upon the paper 
on which he had scribbled the name of Bertram 
Oakley. Crawley, who noted the stratagem, 
smiled with the contempt of a superior scoundrel 
at the bungling effort to be secretive. But the 
smile was so merged in the deferential smirk 
which characterised the man, that Mr Weston did 
not perceive it. 

‘Them, sir, that I have not kept you waiting 
too long,’ said the confidential clerk humbly. 
‘Inspector Birch and I have hunted in couples, 
up and down, high and low, since breakfast, and 
not, I admit, with very encouraging results.’ 

‘Aha!’ exclaimed Mr Weston, brightening up. 
He was in the main a good-natured man, and, as 
such, was heartily glad when a painful duty was 
lifted off his shoulders. ‘Yes, yes; needle in a 
haystack, and so forth, eh ?’ 

*Until an hour ago, resumed Crawley, with 
malicious emphasis—whereat Mr Weston’s face 
clouded again—‘ when we were so fortunate as to 
find—not the thief—but the receiver, sir, of at 
least a portion of the stolen property. It was at 
a marine store, sir, kept by an old man of no good 
repute—Bond by name, in a place called Chimney 
Street, down by the waterside.’ 

* Ay, ay ; a low neighbourhood,’ chimed in Mr 
Weston with a nod. 

*You may well say so, sir, replied Crawley, 
rubbing his sleek palms together in a moist way. 
‘Many obscure nooks had we explored; but 
Chimney Street, I should consider, was about the 
worst and the vilest ; and there it was that the 
Inspector’s superior knowledge of the town, and, 
of course, superior aptitude for these inquiries, 
stood us in good stead. He it was who first espied, 
amidst a heap of unsorted rubbish, this, which 
bears our mark. And Mr Crawley the confi- 
dential produced from beneath his loose coat a 
heavy fragment of broken brass-work, new and 
bright, and on which was stamped, in small 
letters, ——vyn & Co. 

‘Part of a cabin lamp, or binnacle light, I 
should say,’ pronounced Mr Weston, after a brief 
examination of the fragment. 

* Of a binnacle light, I venture to think,’ hinted 
Mr Crawley with extreme deference. ‘And the 
Inspector, quick as detectives are to follow on a 
scent, suggests that since this has evidently been 
roughly separated, with a hammer or hatchet, from 
the apparatus of which it formed a part, the other 

rtions may yet be found in the Fittings Ware- 

ouse, so that the identification—should ’—— 

‘I see, returned Mr Weston magisterially, and 
ponerse he was meant to see. ‘Where is the 


— ? 
_ ‘He is walking up and down near the gate, out- 
side,’ answered Crawley, ‘We thought—or at 


least the policeman did—that the sight of him in 
my company in the Yard might give the alarm 
to the suspected person, and so’ 

‘Quite right, and very prudent,’ broke in Mr 
Weston approvingly. ‘Bless me, what a sad 
affair ! here’s my hat?’ And he bustled out, 
Crawley following, with his evil leer and blinking 
eyes. 

Near the outer paling was Inspector Birch, 
clean-shaven, trim, plump, and alert, with nothing 
about him to indicate his connection with the 
eager semi-military surtout, no ponderous 

ots, rigid hat, or mahogany cane. You might 
have taken the man for a grocer in a small way of 
business, or an ironmonger’s foreman, or even for 
an ex-butler, but neither for a constable nor for 
a@ Spy. 

_ a sir, said the detective, touching his 
soft hat, of black felt, to Mr Weston—such a hat 
as inspires confidence, such a hat as a minor 
shopkeeper, who rarely has time to go abroad, 
may don when he doffs his apron to leave his 
little account, or small parcel, at the door of 
a customer round the corner. Mr Weston, who 
was dull-witted if honest, would probably have 
preferred that his professional Mentor should be 
tight-stocked and tight-buttoned, a terror to evil- 
doers ; but as it was, he trudged on with his two 
companions, at the policeman’s request, to Chimney 
Street. An ill-looking locality was this—long, 
crooked, straggling, with its beer-shop, around the 
door of which wild Irishwomen—whose husbands 
and brothers laboured in the Docks—with unkempt 
black hair like horses’ manes, and bare feet, 
brawled or gossiped noisily ; with its blank wall 
of a smoky factory, its tumble-down tenements 
its ragged children squabbling over dirt-pies, and 
its marine store, black-browed, beetling, rickety, 
and choked with heterogeneous lumber. 

The name, inscribed in thin white letters over 
the frowzy doorway of this delectable shop, just 
beneath the clumsy feet of the squat black doll 
that dangled, like a hideous heathen idol of some 
degraded tribe of savages, from a projecting bar, 
was Isaac Bond, And into the presence of Isaac 
himself, sitting, or more correctly crouching, in 
his little back parlour, intrenched behind barrels 
set on end, and screened by a bower of red 
herrings that swung from strings suspended from 
the ceiling, did Inspector Birch, with the practised 
adroitness of a Palace Chamberlain, guide the way. 
It was dark enough among the stacks of empty 
bottles, the dilapidated red coats, and piles of 
tarpaulins, and ossuaries of bones, and heaps of 
metal, and kegs of kitchen-stuff ; but it was darker 
in the back parlour, where the proprietor of all 
these unsavoury wares sat and smoked beside the 
red little stove-fire on which some onion-scented 
mess was greasily cooking. 

‘Now, Daddy Bond,’ said the detective briskly, 
‘here we are again; and this is the gentleman 
who manages Messrs Mervyn’s Yard, and who, as 
I told you by his authority, is prepared to pay for 
information; and is not disposed, provided Tre gets 
it, to press matters to any length as to unlawful 
possession, and that ; so, as you know me, Daddy, 
and I know you, and we are all on a friendly 
footing here, why, we can’t do better than come to 
an understanding at once.’ 

During the policeman’s harangue, the proprietor 
of the shop had laid aside his long pipe, and slowly 
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‘coughing the while, and with some exertion, raised 


himself from his creaking chair, and now stood 
erect—or if not erect, at least as much so as a very 
tall and meagre old man, bent by age and rum 
and rheumatism into the shape of a half-hoop, and 
with limbs-quaintly contorted and curved like the 
roots of an old tree, could possibly contrive to be. 
Such as he was, Isaac Bond, marine storekeeper, 
reared himself upon his slipshod feet, shaded his 
red-rimmed eyes with one gnarled hand, outspread, 
and silently surveyed his visitors. 

‘Ugh! gents and honest men all! I make ye 
free of your footing,’ said the dealer in bones, rags, 
grease, and tarnished metal, hoarsely. 

Mr Weston rightly conjectured this to be some 
barbaric formula of welcome; but did not speak at 
first, partly, perhaps, because of the awkwardness 
of commencing the conversation, and partly because 
his eyes, as well as nostrils, were affected by the 
smoky and malodorous atmosphere of this den. 

‘Now,’ said the detective persuasively—‘ now, 
Daddy, nobody blames you, of course, because in 
carrying on your lawful business’—— 

‘ Ay, that’s it, Mr Birch—lawful business—ugh, 
ugh! and a precious business, too, to scratch a 
living by, I can tell you. I’m worn to skin and 
bone, for one, and don’t make, some weeks, the 
price of a hot dinner on Sundays.’ 

‘Is reputed to have saved a deal of money, 
whispered the detective, aside, to Mr Weston. 
‘Don’t be afraid—he’s deaf;’ and then, in a 
louder voice, continued : ‘ Well, Daddy Bond, since 
you, thinking no harm, bought this bit of brass, 
and maybe other things as well, which came 
from this gentleman’s premises, you’ll not object, 
I’m sure, to tell us how you came by them, and 
who was the seller. You can speak out, and trust 
to this gentleman’s generosity to be rewarded.’ 

‘Well, well, gents and honest men all,’ replied 
Mr Bond, half-querulously, after a moment’s 
pause, during which he looked at Crawley the 
confidential, and that pattern of head-clerks looked 
blinkingly at him, ‘how can a poor old cove like 
me pick up a livelihood, if he don’t get custom as 
he can, I’d like to know? So, when a chap comes 
to me, and he says, Here’s a young gent has a lot 
of broken metal to dispose of cheapish, says he— 
and I’ll introduce him, if you’ll make it worth 
my while, and I’m to carry it for him to the 
wharf-end here, in my boat, says he, what could 
a poor old creature like me do, but speak him 
fair, and stand a quartern for luck? And he 
brings me the young gent, who seems desperate 
flustered, he does—and we come to terms—and 
I’ve not made a brace of sovs by it, clear, I’ll 
take my’ 

‘What sort of person,’ interrupted Mr Weston, 
‘was this young gentleman you speak of? Tell 
me what you know of him, and I will pay you 
for your trouble.’ 

‘Well, master,’ coughed out Isaac Bond, ‘I 
don’t know much, ’cept that he was a young one, 
and a tall one, with good clothes; on’y he was 
flustered—he was—ugh, ugh !—but there, we can’t 

ick our customers, And I on’y cla ped eyes on 
im that once. Always, afterwards, * sent word 
by ae man that brought him, and brought the 
oods, 
‘And his name?’ asked Mr Weston. 

‘Name of Gooch—lodges up Friars’ Alley,’ 

answered the dealer in marine stores; nor could 


any further information, even when chinking 
money was put into his wrinkled palm, be 
extracted from him. 

‘A bad business, Mr Crawley,’ said the Manager, 
3 they emerged from the shop. 

‘A treacherous business, sir, I feel it very 
much, I assure you,’ replied the confidential clerk. 

Inspector Birch being of opinion that, at such 
an hour, to beat up the quarters of Mr Gooch 
would be but labour lost, and pledging himself 
in due time to produce that euphonistically named 
dweller in Friars’ Alley for extra-judicial examina- 
tion, the next thing to be done was to pay the 
projected visit to the Fittings Room. It was 
after closing hours that the ‘Yard was reached ; 
but Mr Weston’s master-key enabled the party to 
enter by a side-door. It was necessary to light 
the lantern which Mr Crawley’s forethought had 
provided, before unlocking the warehouse. The 
storehouse, when inspected, presented a motley 
appearance of order and disarray. Quantities of 
valuable goods still stood, tier above tier, undis- 
turbed. But many articles had been carried off, 
and others were lying strewed about in wild 
confusion. Some of the bulkier wares had been 
broken, to wrench away the more saleable portions, 
and on the floor lay a plasterer’s hammer, which 
had apparently been used for this purpose, Near 
it was an object of small size, which the policeman 
was the first to discern. 

‘A card-case, eh ?’ said Mr Weston, as Inspector 
Birch stooped to pick it up. ‘How came it 
here ?’ 

‘How, indeed!’ murmured Crawley ; and the 
general astonishment increased when the little 
leather case was opened, and the cards which it 
contained proved to bear the name of ‘ Mr Bertram 
Oakley’ The Manager and the confidential clerk 
exchanged glances that spoke volumes. . 

‘You will take care, Inspector, of this—this 
piece of evidence,’ said Mr Weston. 

‘Certainly, sir, as in duty bound,’ was the reply ; 
and as the searchers quitted the Yard, the Inspec- 
tor, who walked last, softly whistled the Dead 
March in Saul. Once without the gates, they 
separated. Mr Weston, on his homeward way, 
stepped into the telegraph office, to address a 
telegram to Arthur Mervyn, Esq., Park Lane, 
London. 


CRAB GOSSIP. 


Wits the crab-race, as represented on our shores, 
every reader is familiar. The common crab 
itself, exposed for sale in the fishmonger’s window, 
may be called truly a ‘common object’ of the 
street, not to speak of the shore. Yet common 
as the animal in question is, there is a vast deal 
of natural-history romance bound up within the 
compass of its frame, and if we select this crab as 
a starting-point for our brief researches into some 
of its less familiar brethren, we shall not regret 
making its further and nearer acquaintance, espe- 
cially as it illustrates some of the most important 
points in crab-life at large. To begin with its 
early history, This well-known crustacean has 
a somewhat peculiar life-history. It begins its 
existence in a decidedly abnormal and unusual 
fashion. Instead of breaking free from its egg 
—carried about by mater Cancer in her ‘ purse’ 
in company with hundreds of its brethren and 
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sisters, likewise in the egg-state—the young or 
baby-crab appears on the stage of existence as a 
curious little creature with an enormous head, 
and a short, jointed, and forked tail. It is no 
more like the perfect crab than it is like an 
alligator. It more nearly resembles an abnormal 
shrimp on a roving expedition, than the staid 
angular crustacean whose progeny it is, and 
whose likeness—on the idea that ‘like begets 
like’—we shall expect it sooner or later to assume. 
Its big head bears in front two great compound 
eyes, and is drawn out above and below into a 
long pointed spine; whilst two pairs of feelers, 
and three pairs of jaws complete the furnishings 
of this infant crab. 

Behind the head, come at least two pairs of legs 
which will be represented in the perfect crab as 
‘foot-jaws,’ and then succeed mere rudiments of 
six pairs of appendages, of which all but the first 
are represented in the adult state by the walking 
legs, The jointed tail, itself, has at first no 
belongings in the shape of appendages or aught 
else, but legs become mapped out at a later stage 
on the tail. Now when this young form was first 
noted by naturalists it was regarded as a new 
species of crustacean, and was accordingly named 
a Zoéa. Now, however, we know that the Zoéa 
shows evident signs of changing into something 
different from its youthful state. Its body 
becomes broader, and the limbs behind the 
head come to resemble those of the full-grown 
crab, Then the jaws are completed in their trans- 
formations, and by-and-by the young crab appears 
before us, a crab as to its body, but a lobster as to 
its tail. For it still retains this latter appendage, 
and is known in this second part of its life history 
as the Megalopa—a name signifying ‘big-eyed,’ in 
reference to the large eyes it possesses; which 
organs have now become fixed to the end of a 
stalk. 

Like the Zoéa, the Megalopa stage of crab-life 
was at first regarded as representing a new and 
before unknown animal form, Changing its skin 
frequently, as it did in passing from the Zoéa to 
the ‘big-eyed’ stage, in which the crab looks 
more like a lobster than the tailless crustacean it 
is destined to become—the Megalopa or youthful 
crab begins to assume the full-grown form. The 
body becomes broader, and the tail grows ‘small 
by degrees and beautifully less, until it becomes 
tucked up under the body, and exists in matured 
crab-existence as the familiar ‘ purse’ which chil- 
dren are so fond of prying into. Thus we see 
that a crab’s body is, to put it popularly, all head 
and chest. The lobster or prawn has not merely 
a head and chest (united to form the so-called 
‘head’ of that animal) but a tail or abdomen as 
well, And from the fact that our crab in its 
infancy possesses a tail, but afterwards loses this 
appendage, we should be inclined in a zoological 
sense to believe that the crabs represent a higher 
crustacean race derived from the lower lobsters or 
their kith and kin. At least, it is certain that 
lobsters and their kind were crawling over the 
rocks and swimming in the seas of this world’s 
former epochs, ages before the crabs appeared. 
This much we know from the history of fossils. 
As the lobster-race preceded the crab-race in 
time, so the latter, as the later products of life- 
development, evince the higher structure of the 


two. 


The disappearance of a tail in the crabs is by 
no means unparalleled in other groups of animals. 
Man himself, for that matter, possesses at an early 
period in his history a tolerably well-developed 
tail, which shrinks into the ‘coccyx’ or rudimen- 
tary bones at the tip of his spine. The frog 
begins life as a tadpole, but the tail of that form 
shrivels up to become the short and unrecognis- 
able stump of the sedate frog. So that we find 
instances in higher life, bearing out the fact that 
abbreviation of body is by no means an invariable 
sign of deterioration and backsliding, but on the 
contrary may be more properly regarded as a 
sign of an animal’s ‘getting on in the world,’ and 
rising in the scale of animated creation. 

If, however, we wished for proofs of the high 
place of our crab in its own class as compared 
with the place of the tailed lobsters, we might 
discover such proof in an inspection of the crab’s 
nervous system. A lobster’s nervous system is 
a chain of nerve-knots lying along the floor of its 
body. Each joint of its body should possess a 

air of such knots, either joined or separated. 

ow in a crab, whose nervous system likewise 
lies on the floor of its body, what strikes us as 
most remarkable is the concentration of that 
system. Instead of being a chain of nerves, the 
crab’s system consists (1) of one big nerve-knot 
supplying the head-parts and organs of sense with 
nerves, and (2) of a very large knot or mass of 
nervous matter in the centre of its body. This 
last represents all the nerve-knots of the lobster 
rolled into one, and serves as a centre from which 
nerves pass to the surrounding organs and parts, 
In a word, on the principle that when a general 
wishes to obtain the fullest service of his troops, 
he concentrates them upon a given point, so 
Nature, in giving the crab a superior nervous 
system to that of the lobster, does not proceed 
upon the plan of manufacturing new nerves, but, 
on the contrary localises and concentrates those 
roper to the common type to which crab and 
obster belong. 

So much for our common crab and its history. 
One brief glance at its anatomy and development, 
has at least served to show us the position and 
rank of crabs in general in the crustacean class, 
The nearest relations of our crabs include some 
forms which may certainly be regarded as very 
abnormal in some of their ways and works, For 
instance, the well-known land-crabs of the West 
Indies are creatures which exist in damp places, 
and which make periodical journeys to the sea 
for the purpose of depositing their eggs. These 
‘up-country’ species possess a structure essentially 
resembling that of the common crab; but the 
chief fact of interest in connection with them 
relates, of course, to their powers of breathing 
apart from water. The common crab is perfectly 
lively after a twelve hours’ absence from his 
native element ; and as he breathes like a fish by 
gills, placed in the sides of his body and attached 
to his legs, we must presume that he can retain 
in his gill-chamber moisture enough to purify 
his blood for a considerable period of time. For 
we must bear in mind that a crab’s necessities of 
life in this respect, resemble our own. We require 
a constant supply of oxygen—derived from the 
atmosphere—to purify our blood; and the crab 
demands a supply of the same gas—derived from 
the water in which it is mechanically suspended— 
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for the same purpose of blood-purification. The 
crab’s heart, placed on his back, is a square sac or 
bag, which goes on beating and pulsating, from 
first to last, circulating pure blood through his 
body. Cessation of breathing means, of course, 
stoppage of the heart’s action, and consequent 
annihilation of crab-life; hence breathing, or 
aération of the blood in the gills, must be as 
constant a function of crab-existence as breathing 
is in ourselves. 
_ Now, it is evident that in the land-crabs, which 
live in burrows, there cannot exist that provision 
for blood-aération by water, which is present in 
their neighbours of the sea. Hence, when we 
examine a land-crab’s gills, we find thut its gill- 
arrangements exhibit an adaptation to its own 
peculiar way of life. For instance, between its 
gills—lodged as these are in a very capacious gill- 
chamber—are found certain hard stiff processes, 
probably modifications of similar structures met 
with in the common crab and lobster. These 
rocesses are believed to possess the function of 
seeping the gills widely apart, so as to admit 
copious currents of air to the gill-chamber. If we 
resume that this air is moist, we can conceive 
ow an animal with gills can therein obtain the 
necessary medium for blood-purification, But 
whilst moist air is a necessity for a land-crab’s 
life, we must not neglect the all-important obser- 
vation, that with new ways of life, nature has 
probably modified the land-crab’s constitution so 
as to render its peculiar breathing habits more 
readily discharged. Nobody doubts that land- 
crabs were originally water-living in habits. The 
whole history of the Crustacean class points to 
that conclusion, and no other, as the original 
way of life of all its members. Hence, we learn 
from the mere fact of a land-crab’s existence the 
ever-recurring lesson, that living things, like the 
world on which they dwell, have been and still are 
the creatures of change and modification. Habits 
alter, and carry change of body and form with 
them ; and although this is not the whole story of 
diversity and variety in living things, it involves 
a large part of the ‘reason why’ that diversity 
exists and is perpetuated from day to day and 
from age to age. 

The ‘ hermit-crabs,’ those crustacean Diogenes 
of our coasts, each ensconced in a cast of shell 
for its ‘tub,’ are decidedly queer crabs in many 
aspects of their existence. Morally and mentally, 
so to speak, they are erratic. ‘They are much 
given to sanguinary encounters, and are ferocious 
and vindictive enough, as may be seen when two 
hermit-crabs happen to light upon the same 
morsel of food. Then comes the tug of war; 
and the combat may only be terminated by the 
stronger dragging off not merely the morsel but 
the body of the vanquished along with it—the 
victim having pulled his tenacious rival out of 
his shell in the energy of his triumph. Hermit- 
crabs represent zoologically a kind of half-way 
house between the true crabs and the lobsters 
and their long-tailed neighbours, The hermit does 
not possess the well-developed tail of the lob- 
ster, but he can boast of a much superior tail to 
the crab. This tail, however, is soft and unpro- 
tected ; so Pagurus, as the hermit is named, slips 
his appendage and body into the cast-off shell of a 
whelk or periwinkle; adheres to the shell by 
certain small ‘feet’ at the tip of his tail, and 


defies the outer world at large when withdrawn 
into his abode, by placing the bigger of his two 
‘nippers’ across the door of the shell and effec- 
tually closing the aperture of his domicile, 

Amongst the near relatives of the hermit-crabs 
are one or two forms which deserve mention. Thus 
just as the land-crabs represent the terrestrial mem- 
bers of the Common-crab class, so we find in the 
West Indies a hermit-crab which likewise is a land- 
lover. This land-hermit creeps into the cast-off 
snail-shells, just as its sea-neighbour utilises those 
of the whelk, and has its breathing system modified 
for its land-existence, Then also, ranked amongst 
the hermits by zoologists, we find the famous 
Birgus latro or ‘tree-crab, also known as the 
‘cocoa-nut crab,’ With its great pincers, this crab 
certainly smashes open the shells of cocoa-nuts, 
and exhibits in this operation not merely much 
dexterity, but great muscular power. Whether or 
not the crab climbs the trees in search of the nuts, 
is a moot-point. Exact observation is yet wanting 
here; but the facts of its vegetarian tendencies, 
and its dexterous manipulation of the nuts, are 
sufficiently notable points in the history of the 
Birgus tribe, 

Space will hardly admit of our dwelling upon 
such ‘queer crabs’ as the little pea-crabs, which 
live inside mussel-shells and in the breathing 
sacs of sea-squirts, on the terms of friendly lodgers, 
if not of boarders as well, These latter are cases 
of animal association very difficult to explain. 
Nor can we do more than mention the curious 
glass-crabs which swim freely on the surface of 
the sea, and in which the body consists chiefly of 
two very flat, transparent plates, the front one of 
which bears the eyes, feelers, &c. ; whilst the hinder 

ossesses amongst its belongings eight pairs of 
imbs, and behind these again, comes the very 
short and rudimentary tail. The ‘glass-crabs’ 
only doubtfully claim from us a place in the list 
of ‘queer crabs.’ Good authority says they are 
most likely the young stages of lobster-like forms. 
If this be so, we may speculate on the time when, 
just as the Zoéa of old is now found in its proper 
place as the young crab, the ‘glass-crabs’ will 
have found their true place as the young of other 
crustaceans. 

There are no more remarkable ‘crabs,’ with the 
mention of which we may bring this paper to a 
close, than the so-called ‘king-crabs’ or Limuli, of 
the Moluccas and West Indian Islands, Ever 
museum contains specimens of these crabs, wit 
their great broad horse-shoe-shaped ‘heads,’ and 
their long spinous tail, from the presence of which 
their name of ‘sword-tails’ has been derived. 
The ‘king-crabs’ are not ‘crabs’ in the zoological 
or ordinary sense of that word. They are very far 
removed indeed, from the ordinary crab in struc- 
ture ; and belong, so to speak, to a branch of the 
crustacean stem, distinct and separate from all the 
other branches. Looking at a king-crab, we are 
reminded mostly of the crabs of the past. Their 
nearest relatives are buried as fossils in the rocks 
of the far-back past of the world, and they 
therefore stand well nigh alone in the present 
array of crustacean life; although time was, 
when the king-crabs and their ancestors — 
sented in themselves the aristocracy of the class. 
One set of extinct ‘crabs’ called ‘Trilobites’ in 

articular claims kindred with the king-crabs, 

he young king-crab is remarkably like these 
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fossil relatives. Hence we may conclude that as 
the old Trilobitic stock died out, the king-crabs 
as a later development remained to link a far-back 
period with our own times, The king-crabs are 
very peculiar in respect of their legs, of which 
there are some thirteen pairs in all, six of the 
front pairs surrounding the mouth, and curiously 
enough, serving to masticate and divide the food 
through the movements of their first or attached 
joints. The sword-tail is highly movable, and 
serves as a kind of lever to aid the animal in 
regaining its position when untoward circum- 
stances have tossed it on its back. 

The history of the crabs may be shown to teem 
with much interest even to the reader whose daily 


avocations lead him from zoological paths and by- | 


ways. But the study of living nature is fortu- 
nately the exclusive property of no scientist, and 
belongs to no special age, sect, or school of 
thought. On the contrary, such studies in their 
freshness and variety appeal to all; and amongst 
the infinite diversity of subjects and the wide 
range of topics on which the seeking eye and 
understanding mind may alight, there are to be 
found many less instructive chapters, and few 
which, properly pursued, may lead to truer or 
wider notions of this universe, than the history of 
the crabs and their neighbour-kith and kin. 


TOM’S WIFE 
CHAPTER I, 


‘Wet, sir, and what is the result of your 
inquiries ?” 

‘Very favourable indeed, I replied, as Squire 
Atheling, one of my oldest clients, sank into 
my own especial armchair and peered at me, 
inquiringly, from beneath the grizzled penthouse 
of his wrinkled brows, ‘My agents in London 
have procured for me a copy of the late Mr 
Martin’s will. The whole of his splendid pro- 
perty, with the exception of a few trifling lega- 
cies, is left unconditionally to the testator’s niece, 
Christabel Martin, for her sole and separate use— 
that is, entirely free from the control or power 
of any husband whom she may have married or 
whom she may marry ’—— 

‘Yes, yes ; I know—I understand,’ interrupted 
my client impatiently. ‘Go on,’ 

‘My agents have also ascertained,’ I continued 
as I read from their letter, ‘that the testator’s pro- 
perty was in due time realised; and after the 
settlement of all claims, a balance of forty-five 
thousand pounds became payable to Christabel 
Martin—then widow of a Monsieur Favre, a 
French officer who was killed at Sedan,’ 

‘Precisely so,’ assented the Squire. 
as she told me.’ 

‘Inquiries have been made,’ I resumed, as the 
old man once more gave me his attention, ‘ by 
my stockbroker, who, by a fortunate coincidence, 
happens to be the one employed by Madame 
Favre’s solicitors, in pursuance of her wish, in the 
investment of this large sum ; and they state that 
the different stocks and securities purchased by 
them for her, still stand in her name, the divi- 
dends and interest being remitted to her regularly 
every half-year.’ 

The Squire rubbed his thin hands together 
and gave a pleased chuckle as I finished, ‘Eh, 


‘It is just 


Woollaston,’ he exclaimed ; ‘a nice little nest-egg 
for a young widow free from encumbrances! Con- 
fess now, you are curious to know my motives for 
all these inquiries, eh ?’ 

‘It is for Tom, he cried, as I admitted the 
impeachment, 

Tom was the Squire’s son—his only child. He 
had just entered his twenty-sixth year, and was 
a fine specimen of what the son and heir of the 
lord of the manor should be. He was a proficient 
in all the sports and pastimes of a rural life, 
and had a fair knowledge of farming and agricul- 
ture. His frank, good-humoured nature had won 
for him the good-will of all who knew him; 
while many a bright eye flashed and fair face 
flushed their testimony to the young Squire’s good 
looks, as he rode through the village on his stout 
roan mare, His bright blue eyes, golden-brown 
curls, and fair complexion—though tanned to a 
darker hue by the sun—all bespoke his Saxon 
origin. Without being unduly extravagant, Tom 
was sufficiently liberal and open-handed to afford 
a pleasing contrast to the somewhat parsimonious 
and miserly proclivities of the Squire. His easy, 
good-tempered disposition enabled him to steer 
clear of many a threatening collision with the far 
less compliant temper of the latter; but behind 
the winning frankness of his smile, there was a 
look of sturdy, manly determination, that required 
but the occasion to bring it into action. 

‘For Tom?’ I asked, as the Squire’s shrewd 
twinkling eyes showed that some scheme, advan- 
tageous to his own interests, was being hatched 
in his plotting brain. ‘How is Tom to become 
possessed of this nest-egg? Is he going to marry 
the wealthy widow ?’ oh 

‘Bravo, Woollaston!’ cried the Sq with 
a half-sneer. ‘Your wisdom has actually dis- 
covered the secret. Yes; Master Tom is to 
become Madame Favre’s husband number two. 
It will be a capital thing for him. She is young, 
good-looking ; and an early life of poverty, before 
she inherited her uncle’s wealth, has taught her 
economy. Yes—she knows the value of money, 
and will be a good check on the lad, who has 
a tendency in the opposite direction. And then, 
just think what an advantage to me and to the 
estate. I shall be able to save the allowance 
that I now make to Tom; for the income from 
her property will be more than enough for them 
to live on,’ 

‘And what does Tom say to it?’ I asked, for 
T was cognisant of a certain romantic episode in his 
life which might raise difficulties in the fulfilment 
of his father’s wishes. 

‘Say to it! What should he say to it?’ he 
asked with an ill-disguised contempt. ‘I haven’t 
told him yet; but he’ll know better than to say 
no. Tom is a discreet lad, Woollaston. He 
knows on which side his bread is buttered.—No ; 
you need not alarm yourself. There’ll be no 
difficulty with him; and Madame Favre must be 
hard to please if he can’t win her; for Tom’s a 
likely fellow with the lasses,’ 

‘But supposing he refuse,’ I suggested ; and as 
I spoke, a cruel, hard look came over the old 
man’s shrivelled face and glittered in his cold, 
unfeeling eyes, that bespoke a relentless deter- 
mination, if his will should be thwarted. ‘Trust 
me to deal with him,’ he said in grim tones, as 
he added with a cynical laugh: ‘Your fears are 
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groundless, Woollaston. He likes comfort and 
ease too much to oppose himself to me, when 
poverty—miserable, biting poverty—would be the 
result ; for I—I would discard him for it. Yes; I 
would cut him off with’—— 

‘ How did you meet with this fortunate lady ?’ I 
asked with covert irony, and anxious to lead the 
conversation into a less unpleasant channel. 

‘I met her at Fécamp, where that dolt-headed 

doctor sent me for my health ; but I don’t grudge 
the expense, since it is going to bring me so good a 
return. I was out walking one day,’ he continued, 
‘and she was a few yards in front of me I 
should not have noticed her, had not a savage- 
looking cur attacked her. I drove. the brute 
away with my stick; and her gratitude for my 
yee made her rather friendly with me. 
We met several times afterwards; and she told 
me who she was and all about herself, her youth 
of penury, and then her uncle’s unexpected 
legacy. She had been married only a few months 
when her husband was killed in battle, and she 
was left a young widow, unencumbered, and with 
a noble fortune of forty-five thousand pounds in 
good.and sound investments, in addition to the 
smal pension that I suppose she would receive 
from the French government as an officer’s widow. 
I at once saw what a capital wife she would make 
for Toth; and as she was now impatient of the 
retirement in which she had lived at Fécamp since 
her whood, and was thinking of purchasing 
a house in Hngland, I invited her over here, and 
have placed the dower-house at her disposal—you 
know it is just vacant—while she looks about her. 
Rather skilful diplomacy, eh? Your inquiries 
satisfy me that her fortune is safe. Yes; she is 
a fine woman, and so you ’ll say when you see her. 
She ought to be here by now. She was to arrive 
by the noon train. . Perhaps I shall meet her, I 
wish Tom were here to go with me,’ 

Buttoning his coat across his chest, the stoop- 
ing and weather-beaten, but still hale old man 

icked up his ivory-handled stick, and taking 
eave of me, marched from the room. I heard 
him pass through the outer office and into the 
street, as the clattering of a horse’s hoofs smote 
my ears. Raising my eyes from the musty law 
tome into which I had been diving in search of 
an abstruse point of law that was puzzling my 
brains, I saw, through the window, that the 
horseman was young Tom Atheling on his roan 
mare. He stopped when he saw his father; and 
the old man stood on the side-path talking to his 
son as, with one hand, he patted Wheatear’s 
graceful, glosey neck.. The Squire was in a good 
humour, for he was pleased with himself; and 
as he laughed at some joke that Tom appeared 
to be telling him, a look of paternal pride and, 
perchance, affection—for even the hardest shell 
may hold a sweet kernel—lighted up the harsh 
lines and curves of his astute, hard-featured 
countenance, The cackling sounds of his chuck- 
ling laugh, mingling with the merry peal of Tom’s 
full-toned joyous voice, reached me as I sat 
watching them. Just at that moment the solitary 
‘fly’ that the village 7 drove by. It had 
but one occupant, a lady, dressed in the deepest 
mourning. She raised her veil as she passed, and 
I saw that her face was wondrously fair and beauti- 
ful. ‘Madame Favre!’ I exclaimed to myself, 
as she inclined her head gracefully to the Squire, 


who eagerly responded to the salutation. With 
gentlemanly courtesy—although a stranger to her 
—Tom raised his hat, and met the tender, plead- 
ing glance of her who, perchance, would prove his 
destiny, and seal his earthly career for good or ill, 
as the record of fate might have decreed for the 
house of Atheling. 


CHAPTER II. 


To explain a romance of which I believed 
Tom to be the hero, it is necessary to dip into 
the archives of the past. When Tom was about 
to enter his teens, a widow lady and her only 
child, a daughter of about eight or nine years of 
age, came to reside in a small house named Rose- 
bank Cottage belonging to me, that stood about a 
mile from the entrance to Atheling Park. They 
were evidently in poor circumstances, and the 
small become nel cottage had apparently been 
chosen more on the ground of economy than as a 
desirable residence ; for although picturesque in 
appearance, it was very lonely, being situated some 
distance from the village, and also away from the 
high-road. They appeared, however, to live very 
happily ; and a friendship was soon established 
between the pretty little black-eyed, gipsy-looking 
brunette and Master Tom, who was in the habit 
of riding in that direction to and from the school 
at the neighbouring market-town where he was 
being educated. Many a half-hour did he loiter 
away, while his pretty little playfellow had a 
scamper on his pony’s back, heedless of the flight 
of time and the master’s ominous frown and 
threatened birch ; and amply rewarded by awaken- 
ing the saucy, happy laugh of enjoyment that rang 
so joyously from his little comrade’s lips, and 
her mother’s pleased words of thanks as she saw 
the bright looks and rosy-tinted cheeks of her 
darling, 

Time crept on, and Tom returned from college 
to find his little child-mate, Jessica, a beautiful 
young woman, in whose presence he felt as shy 
as she apparently felt bashful in his. But he was 
pained by the altered looks of the mother; and his 
dire apprehensions of an approaching calamity 
soon received a fatal confirmation. Before many 
months had passed, Death had claimed her, and 
Jessica was now an orphan. Her only relatives 
were some friends of her mother’s who resided in 
Paris. They came forward in her trouble, and 
generously offered her an asylum with them ; which 
Jessica thankfully accepted. The evening before 
her departure, I was returning from a day’s shoot- 
ing, through a small wood near Rosebank Cottage. 
As I approached the house, the clouds rolled from 
the front of the moon, and before me I saw Tom 
Atheling. Poor little Jessica was clinging to him, 
and tears were glistening on her pretty cheeks as 
he held her to him. Then, as his love-enraptured 
face was pressed to hers, I slowly retraced my 
steps, and sought another and more distant path, 
par td than break rudely upon their happy young 
dream, My withered old heart had once known 
its romance, and the mystic melody was ever ready 
to sound at the touch of sympathy. 

To return to my narrative. The next morning, 
after Madame Favre’s arrival, I was sitting in 
my office, expecting a visit from the Squire, 
who had made an appointment with me about 
some matters relating to one of his leases, when 
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a messenger arrived from the Hall, asking me | 


to go there, as the Master was prevented by a 


slight cold from coming to me. Several things | m 


detained me during the morning, and it was not 
till after luncheon that I was free to attend to the 
message. 

When I arrived at the Hall, I was at once 
ushered into the picturesque old dining-room. 
The remains of the mid-day meal were still on the 
table, at which Tom was sitting with an unwonted 
flush on his handsome face. The Squire also was 
apparently labouring under some excitement, for 


his brow was knit, and his mouth was twitching | 


with ominous portent. Yet, how well their two 
figures matched with the appointments of the 
room ! 
covered the walls and the ceiling, which—with the 
upper half of the wainscoting—was divided into 
panels, on which had been painted a series of 
pictures of the chase; the age-blackened wood, 
with its elaborate carvings of fruit and flowers 
and trophies of the hunt, forming a rich and 
quaintly fantastical frame to each time-mellowed 
specimen of the painter’s skill, Tom, with his 
stalwart form clad in the hunters’ pink, looked as 
if he had stepped forth from one of the pictures ; 
and his father’s thin, spare, but dignified figure, 
as he leaned forward in his large, old-fashioned 
chair, and with a black velvet skull-cap crowning 
his snowy hair, but added to the completeness of 
the scene. 

‘Perhaps you may be able to instil a little sense 
into this son of mine,’ the old man began, as I 
entered. 

I was about to make a reassuring reply, for I 
could perceive that I was approaching ‘troubled 
waters, when Tom interposed. ‘Had we not 
better stop the discussion, father?’ he said in a 
quiet tone. 

‘Stop it? No!’ shouted the old man angrily. 
*I will have it settled now, once and for all.— 
What have you to say against Madame Favre? 
Nothing. Most young fellows would think them- 
selves only too lucky to get the chance of wooing 
and winning a young and lovely woman with 
nearly fifty thousand pounds in her pocket. Bah! 
I’ve no patience with such folly.’ 

‘I know nothing of Madame Favre, father,’ said 
Tom, ‘save what you have told me. But, as I 
have already said to you, it is out of my power to 
become a suitor for her heart and fortune.’ The 
almost unconscious stress that he laid on the latter 
word, showed the contempt that he felt for the 
bribe for which he was asked to sell himself. 

His father interrupted him impatiently. ‘Tush, 
boy !’ he cried, stamping his stick angrily on the 
ground; ‘you’ve told me a cock-and-bull story 
—some entanglement that you have got into with 
some wretched girl. But what doI care for that ? 
Woollaston, I daresay, will soon make that straight 
for you; for I’ll be bound she’s no better than she 
ought to be.’ 

e hot blood rushed over the young man’s face 
at the insult implied by his father’s words and 
tone, as he brought his clenched fist down on to 
the table with a ringing blow that made the china 
and glass shiver and dance. ‘Father,’ he cried in 
passionate angry tones, ‘how dare you utter such 
an unfounded slander! I will not listen to such 
words—not even from you. That wretched girl, 
as you call her, is as sacred to me as if she 


already were my wife, which she shall be before 
many weeks have passed over my head, so help 

e’—— 

‘Hush!’ I cried, as I stayed the utterance of 
the holy name that was on his lips. ‘Not that, 
my boy.—Be calm. Remember that you are 
speaking to your father.’ 

‘ Ay—and he shall remember it, came from the 
Squire’s thin bloodless lips, as he turned his cold 
gray eyes on his angry son. ‘Begone, sir, from 
my presence! No child of mine—though he be 
but my only one—shall use such language to me 
with impunity. Begone, sir; and never darken 


my doors again till you have learned the respect 


A wainscoting of richly carved oak | 


due to a father, and are prepared to accede to my 
wishes,’ 

Tom rose to his feet, and his face paled at his 
father’s words, Like most of his high-spirited 
temperament, Tom’s anger, once vent had been 
given to it, quickly died. ‘Do you mean it, 
father?’ he asked in a wistful, reproachful voice, 
as he turned his warm, loving eyes to his. Tom 
was a tender-hearted, affectionate fellow, and I 
knew, must feel his father’s conduct a blow that 
was hard to bear. He might strike in anger, but 
not in revenge. The implacable spirit of the old 
man, however, was cast in a different mould. He 
screwed up his eyes, and pursing his lips together, 
sat as if no one had addressed him. ‘Tom waited 
a moment, and then he said: ‘You will shake 
hands, father, before I go—will you not?’ He 
advanced a step towards him and held out his 
hand. ‘Come, father, he cried with manly spirit, 
as the Squire still sat with unmoved countenance, 
‘don’t bear malice. I am sorry I cut wp: rough 
and spoke disrespectfully ; but I could not keep 
quiet when you spoke so unjustly of one who is 
so dear tome. I’m not going to ask you:to take 
me back. I havea fair amount of brains, and I 
daresay I shall have no difficulty in making a 
home for myself and—her.’ How brave and 
hopeful his young voice sounded ! 

ut the hard old man, whose life’s affections 
had been blunted by his accursed thirst for gold, 
had no echo within him to the appeal thus made ; 
hence he ignored the outstretched hand, turning 
his head away so as not to see it, 

With a sigh, Tom left the room. I waited 
patiently for some signs of relenting; but the 
grim, hard-featured face was immovable. 

‘Ungrateful boy!’ at last was the muttered 
exclamation as we heard the sounds of Tom’s foot- 
steps dying away in the distance as he crossed the 
flooring of the old hall on his way to his rooms 
to prepare for his departure. ‘And after all the 
money that I have spent on him too!’ continued 
the old man in a regretful tone. ‘Ionly wish I 
had it all back again !’ 

No wish for the return of him who was the sole 
pledge of her who, now wrapped in the slumber 
of Death, had once, perchance, been as much to 
him as his now so greedily hoarded gold. 

The Squire quickly, however, recovered the 
appearance at least of equanimity. He abruptly 
changed the subject ; and for the next two hours, 
we devoted ourselves to the dry details of business. 
I watched him curiously, for the betrayal of any 
signs of feeling; but apparently, all was dead 
within him. His attention to the subject we were 
discussing was closer than mine ; for I was feeling 


saddened and shaken by the scene that I had 
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witnessed and been powerless to prevent. Almost 
unconsciously, I was cogitating in my mind a plan 
for the reconciliation of father and son, when the 
Squire brought our discussion to a sudden end, 
‘There!’ he cried, thrusting away from him a 
paper relating to one of his farm-leases ; ‘upon 
those terms, I will grant a renewal of the lease ; 
and if there is any objection to the increased rent, 
I shall have no difficulty in finding others who 
will accept my conditions,’ 

Feeling that the interview was at an end, I rose, 
and began putting on my gloves. Suddenly, the 
sound of wheels in the front of the house made 
the Squire turn to the window. My eyes followed 
the direction of his, and, as he held himself 
back, I saw that it was Tom in the dogcdrt, at the 
back of which were placed a big portmanteau and 
a railway-rug. A large and favourite retriever 
rushed out to follow him, and began barking and 
leaping about the horse’s head. Tom leaned down 
from his seat and, affectionately patting the ani- 
mal’s head, called to the groom to take him back 
to his kennel. The man having done so, returned; 
and then, with a gentle flick of the whip, the mare 
started forward down the long elm-flanked drive 
that fronted the Hall; and still the old man stood 
watching the retreating figures. After about a 
quarter of a mile, there was a bend in the avenue. 
As Tom reached it, he turned his face for a last 
look at the old roof-tree that had sheltered his 
ancestors for so many bygone generations. The 
last rays of the setting sun played through the tall 


‘branches of the trees, and, as the discarded heir 


disappeared from view, the bright rays faded, and 
the cold wintry wind, with a melancholy whistling 
sough, caught the last leaves of the dying Autumn, 
and sent them rustling and whirling to the 
ground. 

Did no tender feeling awake within the father’s 
breast as his boy—his only child—went from his 
sight? Was it fancy; or did the cold gray eyes 
glisten with a strange, unwonted emotion, as the 
sound of the distant wheels died on our ears ? 

‘He will come back—and obedient to my 
wishes,’ murmured the now childless father in a 
low and slightly husky voice. It seemed to me 
that the words were uttered more as a set-off of 
bravado for the temporary softening influence that 
had crept over their utterer, than because he had 
faith in them; and as I mournfully wended my 
way homewards from the silent house, I hoped 
that, though the shell was very hard, the kernel 
might not be quite withered, and that there 
= still lurk some sweetness in its shrivelled 
olds. 


LIFE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Nova Scorta is most appropriately named. It is 
similar in many respects to Scotland, though its 
area is little more than half that of the old 
country. It possesses large pine forests; has many 
lakes and rapid rivers ; hills nearly equal in alti- 
tude to the highest in Scotland; and a climate 
which, although warmer in summer, is yet in winter 
covered with snow, much as in North Britain. 
The traveller who visits Nova Scotia, usually lands 
at Halifax, the chief town, or city as it is termed, 
which is provided with a splendid harbour not 
unlike that of Plymouth. On the left, as you 


enter, there are eminences some two hundred 
feet above the sea, on the summit of which is 
a fort, termed York Redoubt. On the right is a 
lovely wooded island termed M‘Nab’s, on which 
there is also a powerful fort; and a third fort 
on a small island in the middle of the harbour. 
Halifax is located on the left side of the harbour ; 
whilst opposite to it is the pretty little town of 
Dartmouth. The shore on the Halifax side is 
provided with a number of wooden wharfs, so 
arranged that the sidings offer every facility for 
small vessels, steamers, &c. to discharge and receive 
their cargoes. 

The town of Halifax is not imposing. With few 
exceptions the houses are constructed of wood, and 
are small and mean-looking, especially near the 
landing-place. The streets are ill-paved and dirty ; 
and although there are numbers of men who 
apparently have no means of subsistence, and 
poverty is indicated by their appearance, yet such 
manual labour as clearing the mud off the streets 
in wet weather, or removing large stones from the 
middle of the roads in dry weather, is rarely 
employed. Here and there, we find well-built 
stone or brick buildings, belonging to some of the 
leading merchants ; then, probably next door, a 
tumble-down wooden hovel. The whole place 
has a look of patchwork about it. It is, more- 
over, badly drained; and the consequence is that 
diphtheria is very prevalent, whole families of 
children being frequently carried off by this 
preventable disease. 

The most beautiful part of Halifax is that 
termed the Western Arm, where an estuary of the 
sea runs inland about two miles, and is about 
half a mile broad. On its banks there are villas 
with gardens sloping down to the water, and pos- 
sessing a south-west aspect. The rise and fall of 
the tide is rarely more than five feet; and the 
sea-water is clear and blue, as it is off Madeira, 

Halifax is well supplied from the surrounding 
country with every necessary in the way of food. 
The beef and mutton are as good as in England ; 
whilst poultry, butter, eggs, and vegetables are 
plentiful and cheap. An excellent market on 
Saturday enables the country-people to dispose 
of their farm supplies. This market is an 
interesting scene. First you see the stolid 
Scotch emigrant, with a cow and calf for sale, or 
some turkeys and fowls, vegetables of all kinds, 
or a load of hay. Next him may be seen the 
Micmac Indian with his squaw, disposing of fresh 
eggs, butter, and cream. Then, again, a thorough 
negro, a descendant of the liberated slaves, with a 
large basket of beautiful ferns ; or some baskets 
made by themselves, and filled with wild straw- 
berries, raspberries, or some of the numerous other 
edible berries that grow wild in profusion ; for 
Nova Scotia is the land of wild fruits, 

The climate of Nova Scotia, although very fine, 
is yet peculiar. From about the middle of 
November till about the early part of April, the 
climate is almost arctic in its severity ; during 
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January and February the thermometer often falls 
to ten and fifteen degrees below zero. Snow falls 
in abundance, and the soil is ice-bound. During 
May and a part of June, the weather is objection- 
able. Fogs, damp winds, and steamy weather 
prevail. The melting of the snow and ice causes 
the country to be soft and muddy, and it is then 
unhealthy. By the end of June, fine weather sets 
in; and spring, then summer, rush, as it were, to 
make up for lost time. In an interval of a fort- 
night, the climate changes, and becomes almost 
tropical, the thermometer running up sometimes 
to above ninety degrees in the shade. The nights, 
however, are invariably cool and pleasant. Vege- 
tation progresses with equal rapidity; flowers 
come to maturity, and plants pass on to the 
development of leaves, in as many days as it 
occupies them weeks in England. From August 
to November—called the ‘Fall’—the weather is 
lovely—fine clear warm days, mild nights, and a 
fresh feeling that is enjoyable. 

The soil in Nova Scotia is very fruitful ; and 
little manure is required. Everything grows 
rapidly and well, and the necessaries of life con- 
sequently are abundant. Cattle, pigs, sheep, 
and poultry thrive, and can be obtained at 
prices far less than those paid for the same 
articles in England. The sea on the coast of 
Nova Scotia abounds with cod, haddock, mack- 
erel, smelt, and other kinds of small fish, In 
a few hours, any amateur with a hook and line 
can catch pounds-weight of fish, Lobsters and 
oysters are also plentiful. A regiment which 
arrived at Halifax intended giving a lunch, and 
considered lobster salad an essential. One of the 
messmen was sent down town to buy a pound’s- 
worth of lobsters. The man obeyed his orders, 
and returned with a cask containing about one 
hundred! The retail price for a fair-sized lobster 
is ten cents—about fivepence; but when bought 
wholesale, of course are cheaper. Oysters are 
found on the coast, of excellent quality ; but the 
best come from America. There are no finer 
oysters in the world than those termed Silver 
Stream and Shrewsbury. They are about the size 
and shape of English Natives, but finer in flavour ; 
and as they are fresh from the sea and not meal- 
fed, they possess the true oyster flavour. A 
barrel of these oysters can be purchased in Nova 
Scotia at the price of eightpence a dozen. 

About the middle of November, winter sets in. 
The cold is guarded against by putting up double 
windows to the houses, using large hall stoves 
termed ‘base burners,’ which are so constructed 
that they feed themselves with fuel when properly 
loaded, and consequently burn all night without 
being attended to. By opening or closing small 
apertures in these burners, the heat can be regu- 
lated, and the halls and passages kept at any 
required temperature, varying from fifty to seventy 
degrees. A particular kind of coal termed ‘hard 
coal’ is required for these stoves. With these 
precautions, a house is always pleasantly warm, 
although outside the thermometer may indicate 
ten degrees below zero, 


As soon as the snow and ice period set in, the 
winter amusements begin. Sleighs with their 
jingling bells take the place of wheeled vehicles. 
Omnibuses have their wheels unshipped, and 
‘runners’ take their place. Snow-shoes are made 
ready, and snow-shoe clubs arrange their meetings, 
Skates are sharpened, fur coats and caps taken out 
from their camphor-guarded boxes, and prepara- 
tions set on foot to make the best of five months of 
snow and ice, The rinks in Nova Scotia become 
the daily resort of those who have no special 
business to attract them elsewhere, and skating in 
its most perfect style is then seen, Each year, 
one or two carnivals take place on these rinks, 
and they are scenes to be remembered. To see 
gathered together some four or five hundred ladies 
and gentlemen in fancy dress, all first-class skaters, 
winding and twisting, yet rarely colliding, is an 
exhibition only to be witnessed in a country where 
the people are nearly as often on ice as they are 
on solid ground. 

The water in the rinks is frozen solid, and in 
the following manner. About six inches of water 
are first let in on the flooring ; when this is frozen 
solid, a few more inches of water are let in, and 
frozen ; and so on, till about two feet of solid ice 
are in the rink, When a thaw takes place, the 
water on the surface of the ice is pushed off by 
india-rubber scrapers, and the ice is still good. 
Consequently, long after it has ceased to freeze out 
of doors, skating under cover is practicable. 

The amount of snow-fall varies considerably 
during different years, During some winters, snow 
covers the ground from December to April, and 
sleighs are used without interruption. In other 
winters, the snow lasts only a few days, and then 
disappears, When this is the case, the roads are 
very bad, as sleighs cannot always be used, and 
wheels sink deep in the soft ground. Plenty of 
snow is considered a blessing during a Nova 
Scotian winter. 

One of the most exciting amusements during 
the winter is ‘toboggining.’ A slope of consider- 
able length is selected, either the side of a hill or 
a road ; on this the toboggin is placed, and consists 
of a couple of thin planks fastened together, 
turned up in the front, and shod with ‘runners,’ 
On this toboggin, two people usually sit, and glide 
down over the snow at a pace that rivals an 
express train. Sometimes six or seven people will 
travel down on one large toboggin ; and by using 
a leg as a sort of rudder, the toboggin can be 
steered to a nicety. 

In the matter of sport—in every lake and river, 
trout can be caught, similar to the trout in Eng- 
land ; in some few lakes, grayling also can be taken. 
Some years ago, salmon were plentiful in every 
river in Nova Scotia; but although game-laws 
have been framed by the government of Canada 
for the protection of salmon, and also for the 
preservation of game, these laws are practically 
useless, The destruction of salmon is being 
rapidly accomplished in Nova Scotia ; and during 
last year, salmon was as rarely seen on any table 
as venison is on that of the working-man in 
England. The principal cause of the destruction 
of salmon is reckless netting and spearing, and also 
the fact, that the sawdust from mills is allowed 
to pollute some of the finest salmon rivers, 

pearing salmon is a favourite amusement of 
the poacher, and is accomplished in a manner 
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similar to what used to be called ‘burning the 
water’ in Scotland. A canoe or flat-bottomed boat 
is used ; and at the head and stern, a piece of birch 
bark is blazing. The canoe is then gently pushed 
over the pools at night; and when the water is 
clear, the salmon can be distinctly seen lying near 
the bottom. The spear is about ten feet long, has 
a barbed point, and a fork of wood, which 1s so 
shaped that it opens when the fish is struck, and 
then closes round it, By this means, the whole of 
the salmon in the pools may be either captured, 
or so badly pein that they die. Ifthe salmon 
were some terrible enemy whose extermination 
were desirable, no more effective method could be 
practised to insure its destruction. OF eourse 
the law forbids spearing; but either from dis- 
inclination, shortsightedness, or incapacity, it 
is not efficiently carried out. Consequently, at 
present it is only by paying a large sum for a 
river, or visiting the most out-of-the-way localities, 
that even fair salmon-fishing can be obtained. 

The sport for which Nova Scotia is famous is 
moose-shooting. This sport, however, is dying 
out; and before long it will probably be extinct. 
The moose is the largest of the deer tribe, and 
stands, when full grown, seventeen or eighteen 
hands high. It is a denizen of the large pine 
forests and swamps, and is rarely seen in the open 
except when alarmed and retreating. There are 
three methods of hunting the moose, which are at 
present allowed. The first and most popular 
is ‘calling ;’? the second is ‘creeping ;’ and the 
third is running the moose down, when the snow 
is deep. The calling commences on the 15th 
September, and is practised in the following man- 
ner. The sportsman selects some Indian of the 
Micmac tribe as his assistant who is a good caller ; 
provides himself with a stock of provisions ; takes 
a second Indian as a camp-keeper, and travels to 
some part of the country where it is reported 
moose have been seen or their tracks are abundant. 
Having formed the camp, the sportsman starts 
about two hours before daybreak to some elevated 
position, and where he can obtain a good view 
round, The Indian has peeled a strip of bark 
about a foot long from a birch-tree, and has rolled 
this into the shape of a frustum of a cone, to 
form the ‘call.’ Standing on a rock or small tree, 
the Indian then calls through his trumpet, giving 
an imitation of the call of the female moose for 
her mate. This call is repeated at intervals of 
five or ten minutes. If a bull-moose be within 
hearing, he will come straight to it until within 
one or two hundred yards, He then gets cautious, 
and waits listening, or tries to circle and get to 
leeward of where the call came from. Sometimes 
he comes on recklessly to within a few yards of 
where the sportsman is concealed ; and if not then 
shot, it is the fault of the hunter himself. Late in 
the evening and early in the morning are the 
times selected for calling. There is a certain 
amount of excitement about this method; but to 
the thorough sportsman it savours of poaching, 

The next plan requires greater skill and perse- 
verance, and is that usually practised by the soli- 
tary Indian, The moose, during the daytime, 
remains quiet in the woods, Previous to selecting 
any locality as his resting-place, he walks round 
in a circular course, the diameter of his circle 
being about a mile, Having by his keen scent 
discovered that there is no danger, he then walks 


into the centre of the circle, and either feeds or 
lies down, The Indian coming across this trail, 
follows it, and forms usually a very good idea of 
where the moose is located, He then creeps 
through the forest, peeping in all directions ; and 
at length, if successful, gets a shot at the animal, 
The best condition for this creeping is immediately 
after rain, for then the leaves on the ground being 
wet, do not crackle when trodden upon. Also if a 
strong breeze is blowing, the noise made by the 
branches of the trees conceals any sound made 
by the Indian creeping through the forest. When 
the snow is two or three feet deep, and the sur- 
face has been thawed and has then frozen again, 
the moose is at the mercy of the hunter. The 
animal, from its weight, breaks through the thin 
crust of ice, and is consequently impeded in its 
movements ; its legs also get cut by the broken 
ice ; whereas the hunter, on his snow-shoes, skims 
over the surface with as much ease as he would 
over a lake on skates. The moose, consequently, 
is run to a stand-still, and shot. 

Unfortunately for the hunter, the moose, in 
addition to being very wary, is also very scarce. 
It is not an uncommon thing for one or two 
— sportsmen to travel some two or three hun- 

red miles to their hunting-ground, to pass three 
weeks in the forest, to expend thirty or forty 
pounds each, and fail to see a single moose. There 
is very variable luck also in moose-hunting, as 
the following fact will prove. Two hunters had 
been out during a fortnight in a likely moose 
district ; they had each day walked twenty or 
thirty miles in the forest, but had not seen a 
moose ; consequently, they gave up trying, packed 
up their camp equipage, and started for the farm 
from which they could drive to the railway station. 
When within a mile of the farm, they came face 
to face with a bull-moose which was feeding near 
the road, and there shot him. Moose-flesh is excel- 
lent eating ; it looks like beef, but has the flavour 
of venison. 

During September, the time when the moose- 
hunter is out, the woods in Nova Scotia are lovely. 
The maple, birch, and other leaves change to all 
the colours of the rainbow. The lakes, which 
abound in the country, are pale blue in colour, 
and reflect the crimson, yellow, pink, and green 
colours of the forest trees. The climate is also 
charming ; warm by day, and just chilly by night, 
with occasionally a slight frost; the sweet scent 
of the spruce-trees, the fresh air one breathes, 
and the exercise, being excellent restorers of 
health. 

Nova Scotia offers a fine field to the hard-work- 
ing agriculturist with a small capital. The soil 
is very fruitful, and the necessaries of life are 
easily procured, Land is cheap, and wood abund- 
ant. ‘The coal-mines of the country are almost 
inexhaustible ; and gold is found in nearly every 
part of the country. There are few countries 
in the world where the emigrant is likely to 
suffer less either from the climate or from the 
want of the necessaries of life; but it is not a 
country in which a rapid fortune is to be made, 
except by successful trade or some lucky chance. 
As yet, however, it is a young country. Capital is 
required to bring out many of its hidden treasures. 
Gold-mining alone, if properly worked, would 
form one important source of occupation for thou- 
sands ; whilst farming for home-produce would 
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always bring a fair remuneration; and conse- 
uently, Nova Scotia ought to be better known 
than it is, and its advantages more appreci- 
ated. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF REPORTING. 


Ir would be manifestly unfair—as we have on 
former occasions admitted—to credit the com- 
positor, who has quite enough to answer for in 
respect of his own misdeeds, with all or even most 
of the curious and ridiculous things that appear 
in our newspapers. A very considerable share of 
these is traceable to the editorial, sub-editorial, 
telegraphic, and reporting departments ; and the 
last-mentioned source has proved as prolific as any 
of the others, if not more so. It would not be 
easy to name any sphere of literary work in which 
there is greater scope and opportunity for bungling, 
and in which a man’s capabilities may be more 
readily gauged, than that of the newspaper reporter. 
Of reporters as a class, it may be said that they 
are on the whole capable and intelligent men, 
who fully appreciate the responsibilities of their 
office, and conscientiously endeavour to discharge 
their onerous functions in a thorough and business- 
like fashion, Yet in this as in all other profes- 
sions there are to be found careless, inexperienced, 
and incompetent persons, whose inefficiency is 
inevitably reflected from time to time in their 
work, 

In the course of an introductory lecture to his 
students, the late Professor Hodgson on one occa- 
sion remarked that the economic world was ‘a 
chaos of discordant and conflicting atoms, with | 
only a superficial and deceptive resemblance of | 

eace” What must have been the feelings of the 
rofessor when he found next morning that one 
of the newspapers had made him speak of the 
economic world as ‘a chaos of discordant and 
conflicting demons!’ In this instance, the word 
‘atoms,’ which in phonography somewhat resembles 
‘demons, was so translated, having been imper- 
fectly written. 

A much more extraordinary series of blunders 
which had occurred in the same way—that is, by 
the misinterpretation of shorthand characters— 
appeared some time ago in a Glasgow paper. The 
Rev. Fergus Ferguson was the victim on this occa- 
sion ; and he, in the course of a second letter to 
the Editor on the subject, says: ‘The report was, 
in all essentials, as remarked in your note, and 
already admitted by me, a reproduction of the 
opening passages of the lecture, followed by a 
correct outline of the whole. But, in support of 
the suggestion I have made as to the origin of the 
mistakes, I may say that “exhibited” occurs twice 
for explicit, “doctrines” for documents, “ nations” 
for notions, “invaluable” twice for infallible, 
“unions” for communions, and, in a very import- 
ant passage, “good” for God.’ It is but fair to the 
inventor of phonography to say that only very 
bad or careless writing could have led to such an 
exhibition of inaccuracy. 

Imperfect hearing is a common source of error. 
In a report of a Roman Catholic festival in Dum- 
fries some years ago, where there was a good deal of 


noisy demonstration, a reverend Father was repre- 


sented as having appealed to his hearers whether 
they should longer be degraded by the presence 
of ‘the triangle’ in Rome. It was the presence of 
Victor-Emmanuel to which the reverend gentleman 
objected ; and the mistake can only be accounted 
for by a misapprehension on the part of the 
reporter, in consequence, no doubt, of the rapid 
articulation of the speaker and the enthusiastic 
response of the audience. It was probably under 
somewhat similar circumstances that a temperance 
orator was made to speak about getting farther 
and farther from the ‘ Land of Promise,’ when he 
was only deploring retrogression from the ‘van of 
progress,’ 

Reports are liable to be rendered misleading or 
absurd in the process of condensation, A large 
proportion of our public oratory is exceedingly 
‘spongy,’ and easily ‘squeezed’ into the required 
compass ; at the same time it is often necessary 
greatly to condense speeches and lectures, almost 
every word of which, were space available, would 
be worthy of reproduction. In such circumstances, 
the reporter must exercise his discretion and inge- 
nuity in reducing into the most concentrated form 
the opinions and statements with which he has to 
deal. It would not do to dismiss the oration, as 
an American paper recently did a lecture on 
Treland’s miseries, with the words—‘It is too 
long to report and too good to condense.’ An 


| intelligible account of the matter must be given, 
| though ‘in a line,’ as the editor’s instructions 
_ frequently are. There may, however, be such a 


thing as condensation overdone. Perhaps the 
funniest instance of this on record is one which 
occurred in a report of the inauguration of the 
Bruce Statue at Lochmaben, in the autumn of 
1879. On that occasion, a vote of thanks was 
awarded to the Rev. William Graham, Newhaven, 
for the part he had taken in promoting the statue, 
and in acknowledging the compliment, the reve- 
rend gentleman quoted the lines : 


I’ve travelled east, I’ve travelled west, 
E’en dreamt [’ve been in Eden ; 

But Bruce’s birthplace taks the gree ; 
There ’s nae place like Lochmaben. 


This was spoken in the open air, amid tremendous 
cheering, and with an involuntary pause at the 
end of every line. One of the reporters, curiously, 
failed to recognise the poetic form of the words, 
and selecting this as the most remarkable part of 
the speech, not only wrote it out in the form of 
prose, but summsrised it, and gave it in the third 
person. It accofdingly appeared as follows: ‘Mr 
Graham, in responding, said he had travelled east 
and west, and had even dreamed he was in Eden ; 
but Bruce’s birthplace took “ the gree ”—there was 
no place like Lochmaben.’ (It may be well to 
explain that the Scotch phrase ‘taks the gree’ 
signifies unequalled.) 

Sometimes a report is incomplete because the 
reporter has not succeeded in procuring the 
necessary information, or, for some other reason, 
is unable to accomplish his task. It is seldom, 
however, that one comes across such a refresh- 
ingly candid confession as that of the gentleman 
who concluded his report of a banquet with the 
statement—‘ It is not distinctly remembered who 
made the last speech.’ This recalls an account 


of the speech of the evening at a Burns Anni- 
versary Dinner, which stated that ‘the cloth being, 
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removed, after a very excellent dinner, the Chair- 
man addressed the meeting for ten minutes, 
in a strain of eloquence so overpowering that 
there was not a dry eye in the room; and 
though several skilful shorthand writers were 
resent, not one of them seemed inclined or felt 
it possible to attempt the exercise of his art. The 
impression of this speech will be long felt; but 
it is impossible by an effort of memory to give 
any conception of the enthusiasm, feeling, and 
glowing expression evinced on this occasion.’ 
Without in the least disparaging the Chairman’s 
oratory, one can hardly restrain the suspicion 
that something still more overpowering was 
responsible for the loss to the world of, this pane- 
gyric on the poet. 

A good story is told about the banquet given 
by the Corporation of London to the Prince of 
Wales, on his return from India, It was arranged 
that the gathering, which was to be one of great 
splendour, should take place on a Thursday 
evening. A London penny-a-liner thought he 
would write an account of the banquet for the 
metropolitan newspapers, Failing to get a ticket 
of admission, he was neither defeated nor dis- 
couraged. With a fertile pen and an uncommon 

ower of imagination, he sat down and prepared 

is narrative. Not satisfied with producing an 
ordinary paragraph, he wrote a comparatively 
long report, He began by describing the proces- 
sion from Marlborough House to the Guildhall, 
the cordial greeting and, tumultuous cheering of 
the crowds that lined the streets, and the personal 
appearance of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
His capacity for descriptive writing was not 
exhausted here. Other important figures in the 
group that gathered round the Lord Mayor's board 
were elaborately drawn, and an astonishing power 
of detail was expended on the more prominent 
statesmen who sat on the right and left of the 
civic dignitary. Special care was taken with 
Lord Beaconsfield, who was described as pale and 
worn out, in consequence of a severe stress of 
work mingled with anxiety. Lord Derby, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty were also portrayed with more or less 
exactness ; and the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
had the full benefit of a graceful and easy pen. 
A minute account of the magnificent decorations 
was also given, the knowledge of flowers mani- 
fested in the description being almost equal to 
that possessed by any gardener. The proceedings 
were then reported in detail. First, of course, 
came the toast of ‘The Queen,’ followed by the 
playing of the National Anthem and the other 
customary loyal toasts. Then came the Lord 
Mayor’s speech in proposing the toast of the 
evening, in which the remarkable social and 
genial qualities of the Prince of Wales were 
referred to, and suitable allusion was made to 
the great advantages which His Royal Highness 
must have derived from his visit to India) A 
brief philosophical dissertation followed respecting 
the immense blessings which the visit had con- 
ferred upon the Indian people, and, finally, a 
peroration on the prospective advantages of the 
journey in building up and cementing our noble 
Indian Empire. All the usual ‘hear, hears’ and 
‘loud cheers’ were carefully inserted. Equally 
detailed was the reply of the royal guest, the 
Prince himself ; while the toast of ‘Her Majesty’s 


ministers’ and the reply of the Earl of Beaconsfield 
were likewise written out at considerable length. 
Other speeches were briefly summarised ; and some 
account of the closing proceedings and the music 
brought the report to an end. 

This ingenious fabrication was so cleverly 
executed that the deception might not have been 
discovered had it not been for one simple but 
fatal mistake. The reporter thought the banquet 
was on the Wednesday instead of the Thursday 
evening. About eleven o’clock, therefore, on the 
former night he sent the report to several London 
and provincial newspapers, in some instances 
carrying it himself. The amusement the affair 
occasioned in the newspaper offices that night may 
be imagined, The unfortunate journalist was not 
seen in that neighbourhood for ten months after, 
and it was believed that he had entirely deserted 
the profession. Of late, however, there has been 
some reason to fear that he has resumed his old 
practices, If this suspicion is unfounded, it can 
only be said that his mantle appears to have fallen 
upon some no less gifted adventurer in the field of 
romance, How otherwise are we to account for 
the following letter, which a member of par- 
liament had occasion to write to the Daily 
News in December last ?—‘Sir, in the Datly News 
of to-day there appears what purports to be a 
report of a speech I addressed to my constituents 
at Dunfermline last night. I think it right to 
state that it is a pure fabrication. Had it been 
merely an incorrect report, I should not have 
troubled you on the subject; but although it 
follows the sequence of my topics, I cannot 
recognise a single sentence as my own, but from 
beginning to end the words and phrases are the 
creation of some one else. In proof of what I 
say, I beg to inclose a copy of a fairly accurate 
ss which appears in the Scotsman of to- 

ay. 

Ignorance and carelessness on the part of re- 
porters have led to some very amusing blunders, 
‘Fratricide at Haddington’ was the title given 
some time ago in an Edinburgh paper to the case 
of a man who was tried for the murder of his 
father. An American reporter once transformed 
the quotation, ‘Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 
sed major veritas,’ into: ‘I may cus Plato, I may 
cus Socrates, said Major Veritas,’ The next morn- 
ing’s feelings of the orator to whose words this 
extraordinary rendering was given may be more 
easily imagined than described. 

It was a Welsh reporter who headed a para- 
graph—‘Suicide of Two Persons—Statement of 
the One that Survived.’ This seems more like 
a product of the sister isle, and if the writer was 
not of Hibernian birth or extraction, he might at 
all events claim affinity in genius, The erroneous 
use of the word ‘other’ has occasioned many 
a curious blunder. A Scotch paper recently 
announced that ‘a man named Alexander Bucha- 
nan, and two other women,’ were charged with 
assault, 

Nothing is more ridiculous than some of the 
attempts at fine writing, resulting usually in 
pointless euphuism, indulged in by some young, 
eccentric, or would-be eloquent writers for the 
press. Mr T. A. Reed, in his Reporter's Guide, 
cautions youthful aspirants against this snare, and 
points out the absurdity of saying that ‘Sol’s 
effulgent rays illumined the scene with unaccus- 
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tomed brightness,” instead of simply recording 
that the sun shone brightly. As Mr Reed 
observes, however, such bald simplicity would be 
too much to expect from a young and ardent 
‘contemporary historian.’ Singularly enough, 
these flights seem to occur more frequently in 
descriptions of the weather than in almost any 
other connection, This was how a poetic youth 
wanted to inform the prosaic world that there had 
been a fall of snow: ‘The angels rustled their 
wings at the hour when Aurora goes forth to fulfil 
her mission, and the earth was covered with a 
fleecy mantle of white.’ But the editor quietly 
dropped it into the waste-basket, and wrote in- 
stead, ‘Snow fell this morning.’ Here is an 
example, from a country paper, of the ambitious 
style of a weather paragraph : ‘ After a long period 
of unsettled weather, it must have gladdened every 
one yesterday morning when the sun, with all 
his glorious brilliancy and splendour, shone forth, 
with golden ray scattering cloud and mist, and 
with his cheering beams and glowing smile 
causing the birds to sing, the trees of the forest 
to rejoice, and the flowers of the field to unfold 
themselves in bright array.’ It was also a country 
brother who thus began a paragraph announcing 
the sudden demise of a local shoemaker: ‘We 
are being constantly reminded of the inexorability 
of Death—the certain, and it may be sudden visit 
of “the angel with the amaranthine wreath,” as 
Death is so beautifully designed by Longfellow ; 
and it is our painful duty to-day to chronicle the 
melancholy fact that one who had played his 
part, and played it well in life, has passed through 
ature to Eternity.’ 

The reporter is often blamed by speech-makers 
for condensing their orations. A reporter, 
responding to the toast of ‘The Press,’ told his 
hearers that they were often much more indebted 
to the representatives of the press for what they 
left out of their reports than for what they gave ; 
and there was a great deal of truth in the remark. 
By reproducing all the silly and childish things 
that are said at public meetings, reporters might, 
if they chose, make the speakers appear in a 
most unenviable light, while by judicious con- 
densation they almost every day make present- 
able, and even telling, speeches which, as spoken, 
were incoherent, rambling, and, it may be, un- 
grammatical. The reporters in the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales recently dealt 
with one of the members in a way which ought 
to act as a salutary warning to him and other 
too exacting orators. This gentleman, angry at 
the abridgment of his speeches, joined with others 
in demanding that full reports should be given ; 
and the reporters accordingly granted his desire, 
sory several of his subsequent orations ver- 

atim, to the great amusement of the public, and 
the mortification of the member himself. 

Reporters as a rule are persevering men, and 
like to give good value for their services. A 
good story is told of Lord Palmerston’s experi- 
ence of importunate reporters. A London scribe 
having heard that his Lordship was to be present 
at an archery meeting in a small country village 
in Hampshire, posted down to the place and 
attended the meeting. Lord Palmerston’s task 
was to distribute prizes to some _ half-dozen 
blushing young ladies, and the whole company 
present did not number much above a score. 


His Lordship performed the task with his 
customary grace and good-humour, giving the 
young ladies a kindly pat on the head, but making 
only the most commonplace observations, The 
reporter waited anxiously in his place until, to 
his horror, he saw the proceedings brought to a 
close without any formal speech from the Premier. 
This was more than he could stand. He rushed 
from his corner to the noble Lord, who was 
passing out of the room. ‘My lord, I beg your 
pardon, but really this won’t do.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ was the reply of the 
astonished statesman. 

‘Why, you’ve made no speech! I’ve come all 
the way from London to report it, and I must 
have a speech of some sort.’ 

Whereupon, it is on record that the good-tem- 
pered old gentleman turned back, and detained 
the retreating audience for twenty minutes, while 
he gave them a genial dissertation on the good 

ualities of English women in general, and of 
ampshire lasses in particular, 


SEAWARD. 


Tne long surf whitens up the bay, 
Fringing the yellow sand with pearl ; 
And tremulous the ripples sway, 
Sway to and fro, and flash and curl! 
They whisper softly to her feet 
Who lingers lonely on the sand, 
Still looking seaward, with her sweet 
Dark eyes o’ershadowed by her hand. 
Her loosened hair is backward blown, 
And brightens in the noonday light ; 
And the fresh landward breeze has thrown 
Soft colour on her cheek’s cold white. 


Is it to watch the sea-bird shoot 

On sunny wings along the foam, 
She lingers with reluctant foot, 

All lonely from her cottage home ? 
Is it to watch the waters fret 

And toss their snowy spume-flakes free, 
Her tender long-lashed eyes are set 

So often to the windy sea ? 
Is it to mark the mellow hue 

Where the deep heavens and ocean meet, 
The golden melting in the blue 

So softly, that she stays her feet ? 


There is a bark with snowy sail, 

And pennon fluttering in the wind, 
Bright foam about her bows, a trail 

Of broken waters far behind : 
She leans before the breeze, she flies 

Bird-like, with pinions widely set :— 
And now in seaward-looking eyes 

Heart-weary shades no longer fret. 
Sail on! fair bark, amid the spray ; 

Sail on! and safely shoreward run : 
Break on, soft ripples, up the bay ; 

And know, sweet maid, thy vigil done. 

G. Logan Moors, A.B. 
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